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board itself, the plain, deal, innocent-looking affair
that conceals the skeleton. They are solidly dull folks,
good rate-payers all, the backbone of the country and
the suet-pudding of society.

There is much to be said in favour of their com-
pany, or at least for a measure of it once in a while.
When we are with our friends, we are not in the world,
that is, not in the real world, but only in a cosy little
painted world of our own; we and our old friends
agree to be warmed by the same sun of illusion and
cooled by the same sweet rain of opinion; much talk
and many experiences in common have enabled us to
map out our hills and valleys, roads and rivers
together, so that we always know where we are and
can travel in comfort. Once out of the society of our
friends and among our distant relatives and the rest,
and all is changed. Our horizons are immeasurably
enlarged by our Uncle George, who used to be in the
coal business, who is so old and stupid, who knows
nothing about our delicate fads and foibles, and cares
less. When we face him, we begin to face a new world.
It may be a very dull and stupid one, but contact with
it will do us good. Forced to accept innumerable
strange points of view, we are braced; many a drowsy
spell is broken; we must willy-nilly cast into the
balance much of what we have come to accept with-
out question. We come to a short talk with our cousin
the stockbroker, who thinks of literature much as we
think of eau-de-Cologne, as Childe Roland came to
the Dark Tower in Browning's fine poem. It Is only